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Luther’s Theology of Suffering: An Evangelical 
Catholic Perspective toward Latino/a 
Anthropology and Spirituality 


Alberto L. Garcia 


The symbol of the cross is a powerful theological expression in the popular 
religiosity of U.S. Hispanics and Latin Americans. I have found in my pastoral prac- 
tice, as Virgilio Elizondo has observed in his Mexican-American experience, that the 
crucified Christ symbolizes an identification with the people’s suffering and frustrated 
hopes. Viernes Santo (Good Friday) is a liturgical affirmation of this hope that God 
stands with the suffering and despised ones of this world. The crucified Christ sym- 
bolizes also the affirmation of his presence with us in community in popular Hispanic 
religiosity. These are also important themes in Luther’s theology of the cross.' At the 
same time, Luther’s theology of the cross is grounded in the evangelical Word of sal- 
vation. This good word comes as a paradox, a word of astonishment. In fact, Luther 
calls the biblical theology of the cross, the “dulcissimum spectaculum,” the sweetest 
of miracles.’ It is here that we come face to face with our God, with our suffering and 
with our humanity. This good word transforms us in living for and with our neighbor 
in the vocation of the cross. In this manner, he unifies two important Hispanic 
hermeneutical perspectives in providing a critical reflection of the sign of the times. 
Luther’s theology of suffering provides, in essence, an important dynamic synthesis of 
the evangelical and catholic faith toward a U.S. Hispanic experience of community 
and spirituality. The presence of the suffering Christ with us is a cup of living water 
in the practice of ministry in the “mestizo” reality. 


1Cf, Alberto Lázaro Garcia, “Theology of the Cross: Leonardo Boff’s and Jon Sobrino’s Theology of 
the Cross in Light of Martin Luther’s Theology of the Cross as Interpreted by Contemporary Luther 
Scholars,” (Th.D. dissertation, Lutheran School of Theology at Chicago, 1987). In my doctoral disserta- 
tion I take note of the work of Virgilio Elizondo, The Galilean Journey: The Mexican Promise (New York: 
Orbis Books, 1983) and his understanding of the crucified Christ in Hispanic popular religiosity as an 
important point of departure to transform the cross from a symbol of resignation to a symbol of transfor- 
mation for the Latin American reality. 


2D. Martin Luthers Werke. Kritische Gesamtausgabe (Weimar: Hermann Boehlaus Nachfolger, 1983), 
Vol. 7: 55,7. Hereafter cited as WA. This phrase is translated in the American edition, “a most pleasing 
vision,” in Jaroslav Pelikan and Helmut T. Lehmann, eds., Luther’s Works (St. Louis: Concordia 
Publishing House; Philadelphia: Fortress Press, 1955-76), Vol. 31: 351. Hereafter cited as LW. 


3Cf. Roberto S. Goizueta, Caminemos con Jesús: Toward a Hispanic/Latino Theology of 
Accompaniment (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1995). Goizueta constructs a Hispanic anthropology in light of 
U.S. Hispanic popular religiosity which is grounded in an aesthetic sacramentality of the way of the cross. 
He constructs his theology thanks to the work of Virgilio Elizondo, Justo L. González, Orlando Espin, and 
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The theology of the cross is not by any means an abstract hermeneutical con- 
cept. The theology of the cross is an intensive relational experience. It begins with the 
pain of God. God stands in relationship to God in order to stand for us his children. 
The crucified Christ stands for us calling to the Father his deepest anguish on our 
behalf, “My God, my God, why have you forsaken me?” (Matthew 27: 46). This is 
not merely a cry into darkness. It is a cry to call worthy what others may call unwor 
thy. It is God’s call on behalf of a sinful, suffering humanity. It is a cry that takes seri 
ously human suffering, and our personhood. It is also an intensive relational experi 
ence in that we are asked to take his cross of discipleship on behalf of other 
(Matthew 10:38). It is here that we find meaningful life, personhood, and commun: 
ty. It is impossible to discern, therefore, a theology of suffering apart from the voce 
tion of the cross. This theology unites theory with praxis by taking seriously huma 
suffering and evil. This transformational vision of the evil present in society, howev ~ 
er, must go beyond the intellectual trap of Modernism in explaining suffering an 
evil. The mere theoretical questioning of how come if we have an all powerful an. 
merciful God, there is suffering and evil in the world, devaluates our real suffering ~ 
It devaluates our personhood. This theoretical approach bifurcates our efforts. W 
need to find how God’s presence in our suffering transforms our suffering and hor 
ors our personhood. The way we handle the question of theodicy, the justification «~ 
God in light of human suffering, in fact, carries an ideological implication. Is thi 
question directed to give freedom to humanity or to enslave it to the gods of 
Modernity? The biblical theology of suffering involves God in our human suffering 
for the purpose of our transformation and uplifting. We will pursue first in this essa 
an understanding of suffering that deconstructs the present omnipotent and a 
scient claim made by Modernity and Postmodernity on our personhood. Secondly, w 
will engage in the construction of a community of personhood that affirms a Latino4 
anthropology and spirituality through Luther’s vision of the vocation of the cross. 


1. Deconstructing the omnipotent claim on personhood 

In 1978 I took the course “Faith and Ideologies” with the Latinamerican th 
ologian Juan Luis Segundo. Segundo began his first lecture quoting Luther’s explanatidil 
of the first commandment in his Large Cathecism: “For these two belong together, fait? 
and God. That to which your heart clings and entrusts itself is, I say, really your God.’ 


re ea 0 itil 


adil oat 


Sixto García. However, if he follows through in his intend to build a “theology of accompaniment” in lig 
of Vatican II, the theology of the Word is also important (an important theme in J.L. Gonzdlez’ hermene* 
tics). Luther is an important link within the Augustinian tradition to construct a truly evangelical Cathe’ 
U.S. Hispanic spirituality for the Third Millennium. 


“Harold Kushner, When Bad Things Happen to Good People (New York: Avon Books, 1983). See in pare 
ticular Douglas John Hall, God and Human Suffering: An Exercise in the Theology of the Cross (Philadelphia. 
Fortress Press, 1986), 149-58. This is the traditional approach used in discussing the question of theodicy. — 


These are my recollections from my class notes on Juan L. Segundo’s course “Faith and Ideologies,” 
Jesuit School of Theology at Chicago, p. 2. 
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Segundo was dialoging with the German theologian Wolfart Pannenberg on 
the subject of “anthropological faith.” Segundo argued that it is given to our human 
nature the need to choose “the value (God) or antivalue (some idol) to which we are 
going to dedicate our lives.’ Faith is a built in component to our personhood and 
humanity. We choose enduring values that give meaning to our personhood or destroy 
our very humanity by choosing antivalues. Ideologies will always be part of our 
humanity. The question is whom do they serve, the living God or idols? It is impor- 
tant at this time to make some general comments concerning the subject of anthro- 
pology. These general comments will offer some preliminary remarks on what shapes 
our humanity and personhood. There are some common elements shared by secular 
and biblical anthropologies. If we are to understand what dehumanizes us, we need 
to find commmon elements that define our humanity. I find these to be important 
common elements: 


1. Humans are subjects/agents. We possess a personality, we find meaning 
in doing and acting. 

2. Humans possess a body, we live within our bodies. 
3. We have a sense of freedom and autonomy, we define our personality by acting 
freely. 

4. We are relational beings that find meaning in relationship to other human 
beings. 

5. We live in time, we possess a history, and find meaning in that personal 
history.’ 


Christians use theological language such as: being created in the image of 
God, living in relationship to the triune God, hoping for the redemption of our bod- 
ies, living incarnationally toward the neighbor, and being the people of God to 
express in light of theology similar anthropological insights concerning personhood. 
We want to discern now the ideological perspectives in Modernity that dehumanize 
us. I believe as a biblical theologian that sin is a separation from our Creator God. 
This is what distorts our image of God and dehumanizes us. It is important to see, 
however, how this dehumanization is present today in light of Modernity. Michel 
Foucault brings us a perceptive summary and critique of what is essential to the 
Enlightenment, i.e. to Modernity. He comments: 


‘Juan L. Segundo Faith and Ideologies, trans. by John Drury (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1984). Vol. I: 
32, 35. Please note that Segundo is carrying a dialogue with Wolfart Pannenberg’s understanding of faith 
in The Apostle’s Creed. Pannenberg argues for faith defined as “fundamental trust,” quoting Luther. 
Segundo argues for an “anthropological faith.” He wants to show the importance of “faith: for our human- 
ity in spite of our awareness of the unconditional as a religious dimension. What we “believe” directs the 
formation of our personhood. It is within this dimension that we can perceive our idolatry and dehuman- 


ization of others. 


TRichard J. Devine, Good Care, Painful Choices (Mahwah: Paulist Press, 1996), 9-25. 
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Kant in fact describes Enlightenment as the moment when human- 
ity is going to put its own reason to use, without subjecting itself to 
any authority; now it is precisely at this moment that the critique is 
necessary, since its role is that of defining the conditions under 
which the use of reason is legitimate in order to determine what can 
be known, what must be known, and what must be hoped.* 


.. 


Central to Modernity is the supremacy of reason in determining what is 
proper and worthy in the human project. Foucalt’s point is, therefore, that we mus’ 
submit reason to a critique in order not to fall into “dogmatism and heteronomy.” Thi» 
is to say, the illegitimate use of reason will enslave us rather than free us in our humar: 
projects. I would like to discuss three forms of idolatries present today through the 
improper use of reason. These forms of idolatries may be discovered in our analysis 
of universal reason, critical reason, and technical reason.’ We shall see how these use- , 
of reason have dehumanized us in the practice of politics, medicine, economics, e 
the arts. They undercore the need for human omnipotence, and the preservation of th 
individual over against the community in the U.S.A. : 


Universal reason carries the idea of order in the universe. The Greeks under 2 
scored this principle of order under the term logos. This principle of order was 
divinized in the Age of the Enlightenment. In this system we have a divinization a 
order, because God stands as the proud watchmaker looking at his precious watc® 
ticking away perfect timing. Deism is the religious expression of universal reason 
God no longer is seen as directly involved with creation. Creation is personifie: 
through the discovery of a perfect order where suffering has no real value within life. 
We may say that suffering may be perceived as the mark of disorder, and inefficien- 
cy within the created order. 


5 


3 
Critical reason is best exemplified by the human confidence on uncumbered 
reason to ascertain the good, the true, and just for society. The discovery of universe 
reason through critical reason guides the order of the day in civic affairs fo: 
Modernity. The individual does not have the need, therefore, to be connected to 3 
community or society because of the power of critical reasoning. Human rights ma 
be evoked through an abstract belief of harmony and fairness. Thomas Jefferso: 
spoke of human rights from the perspective of a universal and critical reason. Thi. 
perspective was central to the writers of the U.S. Constitution.'” If we pursue, ñ 


Michel Foucalt, The Foucalt Reader, Paul Rabinow, ed. (New York: Pantheon Books, 1984), 37-38 


?Cf. Paul Tillich, A History of Christian Thought, edited by Carl E. Braaten (New York: Simon and 
Schuster, 1968), 320-40; Robert Benne, Ordinary Saints (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 1988), 1-11. 


"Charles A. and Mary E. Beard, The Beards’ New Basic History of the United States (New York: 
Doubleday, 1960), 94-106; 113-14. Human rights are not formulated in relationship to the community. This 
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ver, the discussion of individual freedoms apart from our communities, we speak of 
1 freedom in the abstract. We also speak of a freedom that is instrumental. We have a 
subject deciding in light of his conception of the “right.” If this is the course of the 
arguments, the person facing her abortion, or the terminally ill person considering 
death, are already dehumanized. They are disconnected as subjects in their relation- 
ships with others. They are in essence not valuing the place of the other, and their 
communities in their lives. This is very important for the U.S. Hispanic community. 
Jur issues of death and life are argued according to the needs and aspirations of the 
community and not on the basis of individual rights over the community." Politics is 
grounded on a different vision of personhood. I believe also that this difference in 
perspectives impinges on our vision on how we welcome the immigrant in our soci- 
ty. This brings us to the third element, the element of technical reason. 


Since the universe is working in a harmonious manner, and since reason may 
liscern the order of the universe, the inevitable conclusion is the idolatry of techni- 
cal reason. Technical reason praises the gods of instrumentality. The sciences are ele- 
vated to the level of practicality. They contribute to our ability to function in a har- 
nonious universe. They help in the promotion of the causal laws of nature. If we are 
Jiligent, who knows, we may even discover bodily immortality, or at least come 
lose to eliminate suffering. Suffering is viewed within this perspective as a sign of 
ur inability to master the power of our critical and technical reasons. Pragmatism 
yecomes, therefore, one of the idols of our instrumentality. God is taken away from 
lis creation, and in his place sits humanity as creator. 


Margaret E. Mohrmann, professor of Pediatrics and Religious Ethics at the 
Jniversity of Virginia, dedicates the first chapter of her book on Medicine as 
Ministry, to the “Temptations of Idolatry.” She finds in the contemporary medical 
jeld, the idolatries of human omniscience and omnipotence disguised under the 
‘orms of health and life. She observes, quoting Reinhold Neibhur, that “evil in its 
nost developed form is always a good pretending or imagining itself to be better than 


s why the original US Constitution was written with a racist stand not recognizing African-Americans as 
ersons. Rights were determined from the perspective of universal and critical reason. Please read the orig- 
nal documents of “The Declaration of Independence,” and “The United States Constitution.” Cf. Peter J. 
3ernardi, “Is Death a Right?” in Christianity Today (May 20, 1996): 29. 


Cf. Ada María Isasi-Diaz, “Elements of a Mujerista Anthropology,” in The Embrace of God: Feminist 
¡pproaches to Theological Anthropology, Ann O'Hara Graff, editor (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 1995), 96- 
01; Rigoberta Menchú, /, Rigoberta Menchú, An Indian Woman in Guatemala, translated by Ann Wright 
London: Verso, 1984), 38-42. The death of a person always bears reference to the community in a Latino 
nthropology. This is also the perspective of Liberation theologians interpreting Humanae Vitae in Latin 
.merica. Cf. Armando Banderas, La iglesia ante el proceso de liberación (Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores 


‘ristianos, 1975), 103ff. 
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it is.”!2 She finds this to be the case with our contemporary obsessions within pre- 
ventive health care and the prolonging of life. Mother Theresa has called the neona- 
tal intensive care units of American hospitals “obscene.” She finds in these units an 
adoration of machinery and high-tech procedures at the expense of adoring the cre- 
ator God. I have seen the prolonging of life through heroic efforts among elderly 
patients ready to die. These are “Golden Calves” constructed in the altars of i 
cal reason. It is grounded in an anthropological vision that values the self over the * 
community. This has been the trend of the present Baby Boomer generation, my gen 
eration, with its obsession in worshiping the body more than the Greeks of antiquity 
Our bodies are important. However, is the preservation of healthy bodies, and the 
granting of secular immortality to those bodies, what defines our personhood ané 
humanity? The Greek myth of Titonus carry the element of hybris, i.e. human traged» 
in reference to the preservation of mere personal bodily immortality. Karl Marx an + 
Friedrich Nietzsche provide an important bridge to understand the present state of 
affairs in defining personhood in Western society. They provide also a bridge between 
Modernity and Postmodernity for an understanding of contemporary anthropolog 
and the repudiation of human suffering. 


Why did Marx argue that “the criticism of religion is the foundation of all crix 
icism?’’? Marx was reacting to the use of religion as an ideology and tool toward dehu- 
manization. A human being had to be free to pursue her vocation in life. Marx wa « 
reacting in particular to the capitalism of the Manchester School of economics. Adar 
Smith maintained the primary vision of the Enlightnment concerning harmony. Hi 
laizzez faire capitalism was grounded on this invisible harmonious law of nature brin= 
ing into balance a fair price, profit and wage for the producer, seller, and worker * 
Marx reacted against this view of universaland technical reason. He found the individ 
ual being subjected to an abstract system. The individual was not free to exercise. 
his/her vocation in society. I do not want to simplify Marx. There are some differences 
in interpreting Marx.'* His insights and shortcomings, however, help us to deconstrust 
our present state of affairs in valuing personhood. Marx understood correctly that da 
human subject belonged in social relationships. He also understood the inherent te» 


o 
- 
"Margaret E. Mohrmann, Medicine as Ministry: Reflections on Suffering, Ethics and Howe 
(Cleveland: The Pilgrim Press, 1995), 14. 
. 


"Karl Marx, “Toward the Critique of Hegel’s Philosophy of Law, Introduction,” in The Essent! 
Marx: The Non Economics Writings, Saul K. Padover, ed. (New York: The New American Library, 197* 
286-88. 


“Cf. in particular Marx’s criticisms in The Holy Family, 297-304 and The German Ideology, 2993-96 
in The Essential Marx. 


Cf. José Miranda, Marx Against the Marxists, translated by John Drury (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 
1980) for a humanistic reading of Marx over against a more scientific reading. 
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dency to dehumanization present in the sciences during his day. He was reacting against 
a person being just a cog in the machinery. Marx criticized also human idolatry ground- 
ed on Mammon, money.'® He however, was superficial in not digging into the human 
problem of suffering. The popular notion that Marx is criticizing the suffering of the 
poor is not at the center of his analysis. He found also the most profound human 
predicament relegated to the social field of economics. He attempted to find an answer 
through a social scientific analysis that allowed humanity to move into a classless soci- 
ety. He is, therefore, a victim to the value of scientific harmony within a dynamic his- 
tory. We have here the tragedy of his protest atheism. He is correct in criticizing the 
false idols of economics. He placed, however, humanity in the place of God. Marx is 
the first philosopher that shifts the problem of theodicy to the problem of anthropodicy. 
The problem becomes then the justification of humanity. Therefore, the term “antropod- 
icy” (anthropos=human+dike=justice) becomes central in his confrontation of the 
human problem of suffering and evil. This is his most profound insight and downfall. 
Nietzsche direct us to similar claims as a precursor of Postmodernity. 


Nietzsche wanted to affirm above all else the individual’s possibilities in 
life. Many are familiar concerning his concept of the Ubermensch, or Superman. 
Nietzsche, however, is not pursuing a totalitarian system. The Superman needs to be 
“a Roman Caesar with a Christ’s soul.” This brings us to his insights and limits. 

- Nietzche wanted to value the individual above all. He attempted to find meaning 
through creative pursuits. He saw new possibilites for the person in life. He denied, 
however, the other because he denied their suffering and weakness. Nietzche related 
to others for the only purpose to claim for himself the creative possibilities present in 
life. His claim was a hedonistic pragmatic claim. He saw the other valued for her out- 
come and productivity in society. Marx, and Nietzsche are the key figures that 
demystyfied the modernistic intellectual faith on the transcendent to welcome the 
postmodern claim on the self. Modernity and Postmodernity claim, nevertheless, 
equal rights to personal gratification and productivity. The only difference being that 
Postmodern humanity makes the claim in a direct manipulative manner.'* This is 
exemplified by the current crisis in the medical sciences. 


Stanley Hauerwas, professor of theological ethics at Duke University, dis- 
cusses the current inability to care for the suffering patients by the medical sciences 


ISTbid., 197-98. 


Nietzsche, The Will to Power, 983. Cf. also Tillich, A History of Christian Thought, 493. Tillich finds 
in Nietzsche’s will to power an attempt to affirm life above all things, 5. 


ISJusto L. González, “Metamodern Aliens in Postmodern Jerusalem,” in Hispanic/Latino Theology: 
Challenge and Promise, edited by Ada María Isasi-Díaz and Fernando F. Segovia (Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Fortress Publishers, 1996), 340-50, offers a perceptive critique of Postmodernity in light of being the heir 
of the ideological problems in Modernity. 
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because of the current quest for anthropodicy. Anthropodicy claims in the practice of 
medicine the elimination of suffering as a means to end our dehumanization.” 
Postmodernity affirms further the instrumental role of our rationality in affirming the 
vitalities of history on behalf of our neighbor and in eliminating suffering from our 
humanity. This human paradigm grants validity to the neighbor only as an object. In 
fact our neighbor’s suffering plays no part in our relationships or in our mutuality.” 
This paradigm leads in effect to our dehumanization. The question is: how does this 
paradigm stack against a biblical theology of suffering? 


2. Building Community in the Way of the Cross: Old Testament Theology of 


Suffering 
Walter Brueggemann finds that the fundamental insight of Israel’s faith is 


grounded in her suffering. He writes: 


E MIA ce a NATA AO 15 ATA ee ee 


I suggest that this question of pain, experienced as personal hurt, as 
expressed on the lament Psalms or in the public outcry which leads 
to liberation (Cf. Exodus 2:23-25) is the main question of Old 
Testament faith.”! 


oe e get) 


~e 


God in the Hebrew Scriptures is not simply the unmoved mover of Greek 
metaphysics. God relates to God's people in the religious experience of Exodus. Goa : 
hears the groan of the people who are in slavery. God remembers God's covenan’ 
with them. God is concerned with the suffering ofGod’s people (Cf. Exodus 2:23-25). 


ear & « 


Kazoh Kitamori in his Theology of the Pain of God, finds the same com= 
passion and concern in the prophetic literature of Jeremiah and Isaiah. Jeremial 
31:20 reveals, for example, > 


[God's relationship toward] Ephraim, my dear son...though I 
often speak against him, I still remember him; I have compassion 
for him declares the Lord.” 


"Stanley Hauerwas, God, Medicine, and Suffering (Grand Rapids: William Eerdmans, 1990), 59-64. 
2Cf. Alex García-Rivera in “Creator of the Visible and the Invisible: Liberation Theology ' 
Postmodernism and the Spiritual,” Journal of Hispanic/Latino Theology, 3:4 (May, 1996): 35-40. He offer: : 
a very perspective critique of the Postmodernist inability to appropriate suffering in the human experience — 
Walter Brueggemann, “A Shape of Old Testament Theology I: Structure Legitimation,” Catholic 
Biblical Quarterly 47 (1985), 43. 


Kazoh Kitamori, Theology of the Pain of God, translated by Shinkyo Suppanska (Richmond: John 
Knox Press, 1965) 19-20. Quotes are taken from the New International Version. 
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God has a heart and great compassion toward the suffering of the people in 
Jeremiah and in the language of Lamentations. Kitamori observes, “Jeremiah was a 
“man who saw the heart of God most deeply’ (Kittel).2” 


Kitamori names Jeremiah “the Paul of the Old Testament” and Paul, “the 
Jeremiah of the New.” He offers also an important point of contact: 


“God on the Cross” for Paul is “God in pain” for Jeremiah. God as 
revealed to Jeremiah served for a prophecy and a witness to God as 
revealed to Paul.” 


The God of the Old Testament reveals himself in his relationship of love 
toward his people. He is the God who reveals himself through his faithful historical 
relationship of compassion with his people. Moses received this prophetic insight 
when He asked God to reveal further His Name out of the burning bush (Exodus 
3:13) to the people of Israel. “God said to Moses I am who I am” (Exodus 3:14). The 
answer was “I will be who I will be.” I am your faithful God who walks with you in 
your history. God’s omnipotence and goodness cannot be identified outside of this 
prophetic language. Isaiah’s prophetic language speaks also concerning God’s 
“yearning heart.” This relational giving and receiving is clearly understood by 
Christians in the language of Isaiah 53. There our Lord suffers our wounds, and 
receives in himself our wrath on account of his love toward us (Isaiah 53:5).2 This 
prophetic insight is expressed in the New Testament language of Hebrews 4:14-16; 
p:1-3. 


It is essential to reflect on the theology of suffering in Job to understand 
Luther’s vision of the crucified God. I need to offer, however, a personal narrative 
from my ministry of healing to help us in our reflection. I experienced this event dur- 
ing the summer of 1980 at Camp Chafee, Arkansas. I served as Director of the 
Lutheran Immigration Refugee Service (LIRS) at Chafee during the unexpected 
influx of more than a 125,000 Cuban refugees via the Mariel boatlift to the USA. 
Chafee had become a small town of over 20,000 Cuban refugees. I went to Chafee 
with great joy and expectation to serve fellow Cuban refugees. During my second 
week at this military camp something happened to me that changed my pastoral prac- 
tice. Early one morning a security officer brought a thirteen year girl to be counseled 
_ by me. These were desperate times and I was the only one available. The night before 
- this young lady had attempted suicide. Her bandage wrists were signs of her desper- 


eibid: 19: 
4Tbid., 20. 


WKitamori, 21-22. 
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ation. They wanted to know why. I spent two hours with this torn apart and fragile 
human being. Her immense suffering changed forever the way I practiced my min- 
istry of reconciliation and healing. This young lady told me how she had been sepa- 
rated from her family during the boatlift. She also told me how a young man befriend- 
ed her at Chafee. One night he raped her. The next day he tied her in chains and began 
to sell her as a prostitute. This was not representative of the majority of the popula- 
tion at Chafee. Nevertheless there was a small and strong criminal element at the 
camp. 


I was outraged at the narration of the event. I remembered also how I came 
as a thirteen year old to the USA, full of fear but protected by my family. My first 
impulse was to go out and find this young man to grab him by the neck. Now I hated 
my neighbor. I wanted to kill him. As I listened to the sweet torn apart child, a para- 
digm shift occured in my pastoral work. She did not call for blood from high heaven. 


She did not question God. She wanted to know, however, if her family would still — 


love her because of the terrible perversions she had committed. She also wanted to 
know if the God of love I spoke about loved her. She also wanted to know if I, a rep- 
resentative of that God, loved her. She expressed these feelings in very confused emo- 
tions. At this moment I realized that it was useless to assume a position of power. She 


was not to be consoled by my assurances that we would punish the criminal. She - 
wanted to know if her family, God, and even I, a representative of God, would love — 
her. She wanted to know, in essence, if God was present in her powerlessness. I turnec — 


to the Cross, I turned to prayer. I embraced her and cried with her in the name of God. 


It is because God was there in her suffering that I was also able to articulate a way 01. 


Moa ters 0 


justice for her, for we walked together in Christ. Job may not be understood or appro- ' 


priated for a Latino ministry if we use him to articulate a conventional theodicy — 


- 


Hauerwas reflects also this insight in his interpretation of Job in God, Medicine anc 


Suffering.2 Hauerwas, in agreement with Douglas John Hall, Ken Surin, and Walte* 
Bruggemann, finds that the question of theodicy is never a theoretical question. The 
question of suffering arises out of the particular contextual experience of the individ 

ual and her/his community. Hauerwas observes that it makes all the difference in the 
world who asks the question concerning suffering. Is the question asked by those whe 
are actually suffering— those who are dying of hunger, those watching their childrer 
die from diseases in the US ghettos and the underdeveloped countries or by those 

enjoying the economic and medical means of developed countries? Hall argues, anc 
Hauerwas agrees, that the “conventional idea of theodicy” formulated in the tradi 

tional question is unsatisfactory to the ones suffering. This is the foreign question: “I: 
God is loving and at the same time all-powerful, then why is there so much suffering 
in the world?””’ The question carries the inevitable assumptions: 1) the deity woulc 


Stanley Hauerwas, God, Medicine, and Suffering, 43-47. 


MMbid., 46-47. 
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if he could eliminate human suffering; 2) this implies that the deity obviously does 
not eliminate suffering because of his just punishment of sinful human beings. This 
theoretical explanation is what in fact Job and God rejected on behalf of Job. The pro- 
found insight that we can gather in Job is the shift from a “theoretical explanation” 
of suffering under the law of retribution to a prophetic practical stand on behalf of the 
innocent who suffer in humanity. 


Karl Barth, and Gustavo Gutiérrez agrees, saw Job as a pre-figure of Christ. 
We find that through Job’s suffering, God’s presence, God’s advocacy, and God’s 
stand with a suffering humanity are realized.” The same kind of theology of God's 
presence in the midst of human suffering may be gathered in the Psalms (Cf. e.g. 
Psalm 73:23-26). The Psalms offer also the dialectics of God’s presence in the midst 
of human complaint and lament (i.e. the language of the crucifixion) and the experi- 
ence of and newness of life (i.e the language of the Resurrection.”’) 


The conclusion is that the Old Testament takes seriously the suffering of the 
people of God. Suffering is not to be explained away. This position understand that 
sin will cause suffering. This position, however, refuses to bless all the sufferings 
caused by the idols of power. It refuses to name the victim as villain. It opens our dia- 
log to be critical of the way of anthropodicy. This insight become compeling through 
the New Testament theology of the cross. 


New Testament Theology of the Cross 

The New Testament theology of the cross does not take suffering lightly. The 
Gospels, Paul, and Peter take seriously the problem of human suffering. Luther’s the- 
ology of the cross is grounded on this vision.*% We will follow three points of refer- 
ence to discover important insights from Paul and Luther in understanding a theolo- 
gy of suffering that values our sense of community and respects our suffering in sol- 
idarity and action. The theology of the cross offers: 1) a realistic critique of anthro- 
podicy; 2) an experience of God’s healing through the presence of the crucified God 
in our situation; 3) a way of walking together with others in their helplessness in the 
vocation of the cross. 


28K arl Barth, Church Dogmatics, IV/3 Part I (Edinburg: T. and T. Clark, 1961), 384; Gustavo Gutiérrez, 
On Job: God-Talk Suffering of the Innocent, translated by Matthew J. O’Connell (Maryknoll: Orbis Books, 
1988), xvii-xviil. 


29Cf. Lucien Richard, What are They Saying About the Theology of Suffering?, 19. He follows 
Brueggemann on this point. Martin Luther follows the same dialetics in his interpretation of Psalm 8:5 in 


his Operationes in Psalmos, WA 5: 58, 17-18. 


EW 31, 52. 
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1. The Cross as the point of critique of anthropodicy 
Luther wrote in Thesis 19 of his Heidelberg Theses the following: 


He is not worth calling a theologian who seeks to interpret the 
visible things of God on the basis of the things that have been 
created.*! 


Luther was not against reason. He was, however, guided by Paul’s realistic anthro- 
pology in the Epistle to the Romans. This anthropology is holistic in that it finds 
humanity separated from a living relationship with the Creator. This is evident in 
Luther’s reading of Romans 7:18.* Luther does not divide in his Christian anthro- 
pology the soul from the body. It is the total person, in all the person’s faculties, that 
stands in enmity with God. Luther’s perspective is in line with Paul’s anthropology. 


Human tendency is to place humanity in the place of God. Luther calls this universal - 


condition original sin. Luther is cognizant of the picture in Romans 1 concerning the 
human exchange of idols in the place of the Creator. This is why he writes in his 
Thesis 11 of the Heilderberg Disputation: 


[...] It is impossible to hope in God unless a man despairs of all cre- 
ated things and unless he knows that without God nothing can work 
to his advantage.** 


SO ORD A) a 1d ame re te 


Luther reflects in this thesis that human beings in order to recover “this hope in God” — 


must first fall under the judgment of God. 


Luther lived in a “pre-critical” age. His insights are not directed, therefore. 
to a criticism of reason in Modernity. His reflections are grounded on the theology of 
the cross as the point of critique of the human condition and also as a point of light 
for the wonderful discovery of the righteousness of God through faith in Jesus Christ. 
This is why he underscores the following: “Ergo in Christo crucifixus est vera the- 
ologia et cognitio Dei” (“Therefore in the crufixied Christ there is the true theology 
and the knowledge of God’’).™ It is here, I believe, that his insights are pertinent to a 
critique of instrumental reason. There is a hunger, a need, to find in the experience of 
God’s love, God’s grace, his walking together with us. It is also important to see how 
God takes our suffering in community seriously as a point of solidarity, critique of the 


Tbid., 250. (Cf. WA 1: 361, 32-33; LW 31: 52). 
WA 56: 312, 6-10; LW 25: 299. 
3WA 1, 359, 20-22; LW 31, 48. 


“WA 1, 362, 18-19. 
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present situation, and action. It is here where Paul and Luther offer the most profound 
insights on human suffering. 


Luther wrote in Thesis 20 of his Heidelberg Theses: 


But he is worth calling a theologian who understands the visible 
rear parts of God through the revelation present in suffering and the 
cross.*> 


Luther’s image is taken from Exodus 33:23 where we find Moses not being 
able to see God’s glory directly but only through “his back.” This insight is ground- 
ed on the Pauline theology of the cross. This theology understands God’s most pro- 
found revelation to us centered on the suffering of Christ on the cross. This is at the 
heart of I Corinthians 1:17- 2:. Paul understands that the cross reveals God’s power 
for us in its foolishness and weakness. What does the crucified God reveal precisely 
for Luther? Luther’s theology of the cross is centered on justification by faith. He 
employs the language of Romans 3:21 to express this idea in Thesis 1 of the 
Heidelberg Disputation: “The righteousness of God has been manifested without the 
law.”*%S Luther’s understanding of justification by faith in Romans and Galatians is 
forensic. He sees the sinner declared righteous, worhty, and forgiven on account of 
Christ’s death on the cross. His language goes, however, beyond a courtroom lan- 
guage. The crucified Christ means more. Luther sees in the revelation of God through 
his cross, an event that defies a mere theoretical explanation of our salvation. There 
on the cross the crucified God, in the person of Jesus Christ, stands on our behalf. 
God is revealed here to Luther as love in his suffering on our behalf. It is here that 
God calls worthy a sinful and a suffering humanity. God reveals himself, therefore, 
as a caring God who wants to be involved with his suffering people. Thesis 28 of the 
Heidelberg Disputation clarifies this understanding: 


...[ T]he love of God living in a man loves sinners, evil men, fool- 
ish men, weak men, so that the love of God makes them righteous, 
good, wise, and strong...Thus sinners are lovely because they are 
loved: they are not loved because they are lovely. That is why 
human love shuns sinners and evil men. As Christ said, “I came not 
to call the righteous but sinners” (Matt 9:13). And that is what the 


35Cf. WA 1, 362, 1-2; LW 31, 52. this is my translation. The American edition of Luther's Works translates 
visibilia et posterioria Dei as “the visible and manifest things of God.” This translation omits the impor- 
tant nuance given in the original Latin. This is that God is known not through his visible majesty, but rather 


through his “‘visible rear part.” 


36WA 1: 355, 30-32. Cf. also Martin Luther, Early Theological Works, translated and edited by James 
Atkinson (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1962), 281. 
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love of the cross means. It is a love born of the cross, which betakes 
itself not to where it can find something good to enjoy, but where 
it may confer good to the wicked and the needy. “For it is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” says the Apostle (Acts 20:35)... 


Whence Psalm 41:1: “Blessed is he that considereth the poor and 
9937 


ane 


needy. 


Luther finds our human worthiness through God standing against God for us 
in Christ. He stands here as the loving God who takes our forsakeness. Luther wrote 
on “A Sermon On Preparing to Die,” that “the very apple of the Father’s eye, the 
heavenly image, is the one who is forsaken and damned” on our behalf.* This stance 
is an eternal stand in that God stands at Mt. Moriah forever in his very act o; 
Atonement- i.e. his once and for all sacrifice for humanity. Luther underscores this ir 
his interpretation of Psalm 5:2 in his Operationes in Psalmos: 


e © A Tht. DA mr 1. ota 


For Christ is our Mount Moriah: because God sees no one and 
acknowledges no one who is not offered up and built on this place ; 
that is on Christ, and in Christ; for the eyes of God are on this place 

only. And therefore, he is called the Mountain on which God will 

look forever.*? 


Luther pursues through these insights an active discipleship and vocation o: - 
the cross. He grounds his vocation of the cross in our relational existence of faith. W»- 
live through faith in Christ before God. This existence is marked by Christ’s right 
eousness. Christ stands with us through the gift of his “alien righteousness” to us 
This is a “joyous exchange” in that Christ exchanges his righteousness with our 
unrighteousness. We become Christ’s “twin” brothers or sisters in this exchange.” 
His incarnational life lives in us as we live for others through this incarnational love 
We carry Christ’s suffering for righteousness sake to others. We do not cherish huma: — 


Atkinson, Early Theological Works, 295 (Cf. WA 1: 365, 9-25). 


Cf. Luther’s beautiful “A Sermon on Preparing to Die,” LW 42: 97-115. Quote is from p. 107. 


| 
PWA 5:58, 17-18. Translation is adapted from Martin Luther, Selected Works, 4 Vols, translated an” 
edited by Henry Cole (London: T. Bensley, 1924-26), 3: 59. 


“The idea of the gemelo (“twin”) is quoted from Martin Luther’s Unbekannte F. ragmente aus Luthers 
zweiter Psalmenvorlesung, edited by Erich Vogelsang (Berlin: Verlang von Walther de Gruyter & Co., 
1929), 45, 20. Cf. also Luther’s Treatise “The Freedom of a Christian,” in LW 31: 352-354. This appropri- 
ation of Christ’s righteousness as a way of life is also expressed by Luther in his explanation of Psalm 22:1. 
(Cf. WA 5: 607, 50, 25-608). 
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suffering but gladly become little “christophers,” (Christ bearers) in our identification 
with Christ and a suffering humanity.*! In Romans 8, Paul envisions this cruciform 
discipleship. The co-heirs of God, as co-heirs of Christ, share, in the language of 
Romans 8:17, Christ’s concern and suffering for others. This cruciform existence is 
a joyful experience grounded in the Resurrection and the love of the cross. There is 
God revealed for us in our situation of powerlessness. The sacramental theology of 
baptism expressed in Romans 6:4-5 and the sacramental theology of the Lord’s 
Supper, expressed in I Corinthians 10-11, place Christ’s followers in a mutual rela- 
tionship of vocation with others under the discipleship of the cross. We live in our 
lives the proclamation of Jesus, crucified and risen for the world. We live also the 
sacramental and ontological reality of his presence as he walks in community with us 
and the helpless in the world. There is “koinonia,” real participation, verdadera 
comunidad in the sacramental act of sharing Christ with others (1 Cor. 10:16-17). 
Our personhood is affirmed and established in this mutual sharing of Christ. There is 
community of faith under the crucified God for us. We live and walk the life of the 
Spirit. The Christian lives in this vision the beautiful paradox expressed by Luther 
on “The Freedom of a Christian,”: “A Christian is a perfectly free Lord of all, sub- 
ject to none. A Christian is a perfectly dutiful servant of all, subject to all.” We have 
a freedom as subjects nourished and supported in the community of faith and we have 
a freedom to service humanity in the compelling call of the crucified and risen Christ. 
It is here that we share God’s love, God’s grace, the embrace of God toward our com- 
mon and personal suffering. God lives in the crucified and risen One to embrace us 
in our community of faith. We call one another in the name of the crucified God “the 
people of God.” We affirm our common worthiness as persons in the community of 
the crucified and risen Christ. This walking is affirmed by Jesus in the Gospel of 
Matthew, Chapter 25, who directs the hearer to the eschatological parables concern- 
ing the arrival of God’s Kingdom. He offers there an incarnational concern for a suf- 
fering humanity. In case of the poor, the sick, the one in prison, please note, Jesus is 
with us and with our neighbor as we spend time together: “I was sick and you looked 
after me,” (Matthew 25:36). Honour is given within the Kingdom to those who spend 
time in community with the suffering and the helpless. This is the vision of the chil- 
dren of faith who are born by the cross, heeding his call: “Follow Me.” 


41Cf. Luther’s “Sermon on Cross and Suffering,” in LW 51: 198-202. 


“Cf. e.g. Luther’s Treatise on “The Babylonian Captivity of the Church,” LW 36, 57-81 for his pursuit 
of the vocation of the cross in light of the sacrament of baptism. See also his sermon for the laity, “The 
Blessed Sacrament of the Holy and True Body of Christ, and the Brotherhoods,” LW 35, 47-73 for his 
appropriation of the Lord’s Supper in his vocation of the cross. 
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Resumen 


La teologia del sufrimiento en el pensamiento de Lutero es un tema de 
mucha importancia para el desarollo de una hermenéutica latina en los EE. UU. La 
misma: 1) Es formulada antes que surgiera la Aufklarung (el Iluminismo) y se basa 
en la Palabra de Dios; 2) Esa Palabra de salvación nos sorprende con la viva vox 
del Cristo crucificado que nos une de una manera relacional y sacramental con Dios 
y nuestro prójimo. Allí Dios toma y nosotros tomamos nuestro sufrimiento respectivo 
en solaridad de amor. Existe una unión de praxis y teoría. Existe verdadera comu- 
nidad, sacramentalidad y afirmación de nuestro “mestizaje.” Veo aquí entonces que 
Lutero afirma los temas de 1) Justo L. González en “releer la Biblia en español” ; 2) 
nuestra visión antropológica latina de Dios que le da valor a nuestra religiosidad 
popular (temas desarrollados por Roberto S. Goizueta, Orlando Espín y Sixto 
García), y 3) Dialoga con la teología pentecostal y calvinista para afirmar la sal- 
vación y la consolación del Espíritu Santo en un Cristo e idioma teológico sacra- 
mental y relacional hacia el mundo. 
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A Caveat for El Barrio 


David del Valle 


Brothers, my hearts desire and prayer to God for the Israelites is that they 
may be saved. Romans 10:1 


It would be difficult for me to reflect on the theological undercurrents of 
urban ministry, and its experiences, without giving consideration to “El Barrio”. 
When I speak of “El Barrio,” I am not speaking of a fixed place in a particular geo- 
graphical area (eg. New York City’s Spanish Harlem), but also of the experiences of 
growing up Latino in the United States. No thought is born out of a vacuum; much of 
how we perceive the world, even with the best of objective intentions is culturally 
derived. This fact, in and of itself, is not necessarily good or bad. We are who we are 
for a multiplicity of reasons, and more often than not we are who we are as a result 
of the cultural milieu that molds us (whether we are speaking of the culture of the 
family, community or nation). 


The Hispanic migrations to “el Norte” have helped to forge a new Latino/a 
consciousness. Birthed in this process has been the Latino/a “del Norte” - “el pucho” 
of Los Angeles, “el tejano” of Texas and “neo-ricans” of the Northeast - to mention 
just a few. The process of developing a consciousness of a settled Latino/a diaspora 
can be seen in our music, art, and language. Murals now cover parts of our “barrios.” 
Selena popularized tejano music like no other artist before her. Gloria Estefan crossed 
over into the popular charts, and salsa was birthed out of the Puerto Rican and Cuban 
diaspora in New York. 


The language of Hispanic-North America has been affected. Not only do we 
speak Spanish (although there are large pockets of Hispanics who do not speak 
Spanish at all), we also speak “Spanglish,” an accomodation of both English and 
Spanish. There is no other thing that one personally possesses, that has such deep and 
profound roots as one’s own language. Language is literally the window through 
which we look at the world. In the world there are five major languages, they are 
French, English, Chinese, Portuguese, and Spanish. For those who communicate in 
these languages, their language is of supreme importance to them. 


Language is more than mere words, or even concepts; it is the heart and soul 
of a people; it is the vested interest of the past, present, and future; it is self-articula- 
tion, and is at the heart of epistemological and ontological understanding. When one 
language group (in this case Spanish) comes in contact with another language group 
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(English) an interesting set of dynamics begins to take place. This dynamic is caught 
by the Puerto Rican playwright René Marqués in his La Carreta. One of the charac- 
ters, Dofia Gabriela, comes to a profound conclusion (one which is at the heart of 
issue of language, especially in Spanish-dominant ministries) in regards to the nature 
of her stay in “el Norte”: 


Doña Gabriela - «Porque ahora me doy cuenta lo que noh pasaba a 
toh. ¡La mardisión de la tierra! La tierra es sagrá. La tierra no se 
abandona. Hay que volver a lo que dejamoh pa que no noh persiga 
máh la mardisión de la tierra. Y yo vuervo con mi hijo a la tierra de 
onde salimoh. Y hundirés mih manoh en la tierra colorá de mi bar- 
rio como la hundía el abuelo pa sembrar semilla. Y mi manoh 
volverán a ser fuerte.! 


The meeting of languages is also the meeting and the clashing of cultures - 


often poles apart from one another. 


For those who are engaged in Hispanic ministries these dynamics are dilem 
mas that often we must confront. It should be evident to us then that societal and cul- 


AS 


tural changes are finding their way into our churches. In the past we have dealt with — 
these issues by hiding behind a wall of privatized pietistic expressions of the — 
Christian faith. It was our way of dealing with the pain of separation, of leaving the 


known for the unknown, of coming to grips with God on our own cultural terms 
(although not always, many times the religious traditions that we have received have 


been informed by the dominant cuture). The pain of subsequent generations caugh' * 
up in the tug and pull to conform to a society that little understands and appreciates 


them, is also a cause for seeking and adhereing to models of the Faith, that will a: 
least bring a momentary relief from the pain of reality in which they live. 


Miguel de Unamuno stated correctly that, “our language itself, like every 
cultural language contains within itself an implicit philosophy.”? Herein lies part o 


our dilemma. Language contains an implicit philosophy, a way of looking at thu — 


world, hence a world-view. It is a way of viewing oneself and one’s relationship te 
the world. 


When languages are in conflict, dialogue ceases and an environment is created tha 
becomes the source of alienation and distancing. First generation Hispanics, anc 
especially first generation Hispanic ministers, need to be aware of the challenges o! 


'René Marqués, La Carreta (Rio Piedras: Editorial Cultural, 1983), p. 171. 


“Miguel de Unamuno, The Tragic Sense of Life, trans. J. E. Crawford Flitch (London: Dover 
Publications, 1954), p. 310 
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language, especially where second, third, and fourth generation Hispanics are con- 
cerned. Culturally, Hispanics born and raised in Anglo North America are Hispanics, 
although linguistically they are English-speaking Americans. I will speak to this issue 
later in this essay when I touch on the transfer of power. It is important at this point 
that we continue on the subject of language itself. 


Unamuno elucidates on the nature of language, stating the following: 


“Language is that which gives us reality, and not just a mere vehi- 
cle of reality, but its true flesh, of which all the rest dumb or inar- 
ticulate representation, is merely skeleton.” 


Evidently we are looking for, and seeking to construct, through language a 
vision of reality. Reality through the lens of our language. Language as we have noted 
is culturally derived and “...culture is composed of ideas and only ideas, and man is 
only culture’s instrument.”* We find here that Unamuno speaks sarcastically, and is 
rebelling against this very idea of culture as convention. Hence he rails against the 
culture of science and calculation. “Man” he says, “apparently, is not even an idea. 
And at the end of all will fall exhausted at the foot of a pile of libraries”* [at the foot 
of a pile of computers with pentium chips. ] 


English as a language has become a language of the economy of the material. 
It is a language of science and calculation. Thus is birthed the dilemma which first gen- 
eration Hispanics and subsequent generations of Hispanics have with the English lan- 
guage, and among themselves. There is an intuitive understanding, although subcon- 
scious, that we are dealing with a language that is frustrated with itself, drunk with the 
narcissism of a culture of science and calculation accompanied by the absurdity of life. 
This may very well be a factor that has prevented some of our first generation Hispanic 
leadership from recognizing the giftings of the subsequent generations of Hispanics. 


“Thought” like language, Unamuno declares, “is an inheritance.”% Kant 
thought in German, and into German translated Hume and Rosseau, who thought in 
English and French respectively. And did not Spinoza think in Judeo-Portuguese, 
obstructed by and contending with Dutch?’ It is my contention that though the 

Ibid, p. 311. 
‘Ibid, p. 308. 
‘Ibid, p. 308. 


Ibid, p. 310. 


"Ibid, p. 310. 
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processes of language are affected by our encounter with the dominant new language, 
our processes of thought are not completely surrendered to it, as pointed out by 
Unamuno in his reference to Spinoza specifically. 


It is in thought where we share the common ground (it is our bottom line t 
you will) culturally, and it is there where our differences need to be reconciled. If we 
refuse to resolve the conflict of language by ignoring it (like we do in so many other 
conflicts), then our first generation churches will die without another generation te 
pass the baton to. It is incumbent upon us to be culturally relevant as well as doctri- 
nally sound. 


Edna Acosta-Belén in her article entitled, “On the Nature of Spanglish,” 
made the following observation: 


A Ried 5 Alen lth mae AAA 


“The various groups of immigrants who came to the U.S. for the 

first time were compelled by sheer necessity to acquire some 3 
knowledge of the English language to be able to function in their 
new environment. The establishment of ethnic communities within 
this country created a situation of cultural contact and hence lan- 
guage contact. As a part of the adaptation to the new setting, the 
immigrant began to undergo a process of deculturation (loss of his 
own culture), and acculturation (adoption of the dominant culture 
of the society).* 


This process has been going on for some time now, rather than fear it w. — 
should exploit it, for what it has to give us positively. This is precisely what we : 
haven’t done. It is more common to shun or ignore the English-dominant Hispanic 
and vice versa. The reason we have been so slow to pass the baton, has more to de 
with control than anything else, and control has to do with power. In an often over — 
looked work by Anthony Campolo entitled The Power Delusion, Campolo makes th 
following observation: 


Human beings hunger for power. German philosopher Friedrick 
Nietzsche argued that this hunger is the essence of our humanity, 


that “the will to power” is the basic human drive... Nietzsche : 
claimed that more basic than all other human needs is the craving 
to control one’s own destiny, to be free to realize one’s full poten- : 
tial without restraints from anyone.? : 


"Edna Acosta Belén, “On the Nature of Spanglish,” Journal of C ontemporary Puerto Rican Thought 
(Chicago: The Midwest Institute of Puerto Rican Studies and Culture, 1973), Pp. 7. 


Anthony Campolo, The Power Delusion (Wheaton: Victor Books, 1983), pp. 9-10. 
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We would be fooling ourselves, if we allow ourselves to believe that this 
dynamic is not in operation in our churches. Those who wield the power all too often 
are reluctant to turn it over to others. This is also precisely why so many of our 
churches suffer from autocratic leadership styles. I find it interesting that the 
Christian poet John Milton in his lyric poem Paradise Lost placed the following 
words in fallen Lucifer’s mouth, “To reign is worth ambition though in hell: Better to 
reign in hell than serve in heav’n.” We must learn to walk away from power when the 
time presents itself, and place the mantle of service squarely on the shoulders of those 
who are to come. 


We are dealing with a powerful paradigm shift here. There is a need for 
much discussion, dialogue, and planning as regards this matter. The Hispanic church 
and its leadership need to come together and discuss this and other pertinent issues 
that are affecting our churches and our communities. To all my Hispanic brothers and 
sisters, there is a need for us to cultivate for the future. We need to prepare our youth 
for leadership within the church and the community. Their destiny is with the future 
and with its world. In so doing we will be helping to fulfill the words of Revelation 
19:7 (NIV): 


Let us rejoice and be glad 
and give him glory! 
For the wedding of the Lamb has 
come, 
and his bride has made herself 
ready. 


Resumen 


Este artículo es una reflexión pastoral sobre el impacto del idioma inglés sobre el 
español y también la manera en que muchos respondemos a esta dinámica. Mirando 
tanto el impacto del idioma como las tensiones que se crean, ¿cómo deberíamos 
responder? Tradicionalmente hemos reaccionado en vez de ser proactivos. Por lo 
mucho que queremos nuestro idioma el tiempo se nos pasa y el idioma cesa de ser un 
vínculo para la unidad en nuestra comunidad. Los hispanos angloparlantes son una 
parte esencial de nuestra comunidad. ¿Cuál debería ser nuestra postura hacia ellos? 
Muchas de nuestras iglesias se enfocan solamente en el hispano parlante, y aunque 
este es importante se necesita crear un puente hacia el angloparlante o cesamos de 


ser pertinentes culturamente. 
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Teología en conjunto: A Collaborative Hispanic Protestant Theology. José David 
Rodríguez, Jr. & Loida I. Martell-Otero, eds., (Louisville: Westminster/John Knoxg : 
Press, 1997), xii + 172 pp.; $18.00. Orders: 1-888-895-2384. 


Luis N. Rivera-Pagán 


Los que me conocen bien, saben cuánto disfruto y celebro la publicación de 
un libro por un compañero o compañera en la aventura del pensar, predicar O poeti: 
zar la fe evangélica. Quizá por haberse hecho ya notorio ese sentimiento de regocijc — 
ante quienes comparten con nosotros su creatividad literaria, es que tantos autores 
acuden a mí para que apadrine las nuevas criaturas de sus afanes. En los última: 
meses, por ejemplo, me ha tocado la presentación pública del libro de Ángel Lui: : 
Gutiérrez, Evangélicos en Puerto Rico en la época española (1997), la colección de 
poemas de Tito Santiago Soto, Verso: Pueblo. Amor. Esperanza (1997), y la obra de 
Samuel Silva Gotay, Protestantismo y política en Puerto Rico, 1898-1930 (1997). En 
pocas semanas, me corresponde bautizar el texto de los colegas que enseñan religión - 
en la Universidad Interamericana, Fe en búsqueda de nuevos entendimientos: Une 
introducción al estudio de la religión cristiana (1997). Son ocasiones que agradezcc — 
como un gran privilegio, y que me confieren el título indiscutible de padrino o “god 
father”, el don Corleone de la producción literaria protestante puertorriqueña. 

Hoy se me concede, otra vez, el honor de traer a la atención de esta colectivi- 
dad un libro nuevo, Teología en conjunto: A Collaborative Hispanic Protestani 
Theology, editado por José David Rodriguez, Jr. y Loida I. Martell-Otero. Pertenece « 
un nuevo modo de articular la comprensión de la fe cristiana, nacido existencialmenti 
de los dolores y las esperanzas de la comunidad hispana norteamericana evangélica + 
refinado intelectualmente por el entrecruce de la teología latinoamericana de liberación: 
y el entorno académico de la educación teológica estadounidense. Mi primera, última y 
más importante palabra hoy es de felicitación a los editores y autores por entregar # 
nuestras manos y ojos una obra tan bien diseñada y estructurada conceptualmente y que — 
logra definir con excelencia y precisión los métodos, fuentes, paradigmas y teorías er _ 
fragua de la teología hispana o latina norteamericana en formación. 

Esta nueva corriente teológica ha tenido anteriores notables expresione: 
literarias. En el curso que dicté el semestre pasado sobre la literatura protestante puer- 
torriqueña, discutimos dos de ellas, The Liberating Spirit: Toward an Hispanic 
American Pentecostal Social Ethic (1992), de Eldin Villafañe, y Dignidad: Ethics 
Through Hispanic Eyes (1997), de Ismael García. En un ensayo que forma parte de 
la antología a publicarse en las próximas semanas por el Seminario Evangélico y el 
Puerto Rico Evangélico, editada por el profesor Lester McGrath-Andino, y titulada 
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(1998) Un ministerio transformador: el Seminario Evangélico de Puerto Rico, insis- 
to en la necesidad de promover el didlogo entre la literatura teológica puertorriqueña 
producida en la isla y la que surge de nuestra diáspora, sin permitir que la diferencia 
de contextos sociales o culturales, ni la distinción del idioma en que se publica, se 
constituya en una barrera que impida el reconocimiento y respeto mutuo. También en 
el quehacer teológico se impone como tema preferente el diálogo entre los puerto- 
rriqueños de las dos orillas, en búsqueda de los perfiles comunes de identidad nacional 
y, qué duda cabe, de los signos distintivos que diversifican nuestros senderos. 

Lo primero que atrae de este nuevo libro es su título: “teología en conjun- 
to”. Refleja un esfuerzo, que recalcan los editores, de superar el individualismo típi- 
co del mundo académico y plantearse la creación teológica como un proyecto de 
colaboración, un esfuerzo conjunto de elaborar una teología comunitaria. Este libro 
surge en colaboración desde su concepción misma. Procede, a corto plazo, de un 
Encuentro de Teología y ética que tuvo lugar del 8 al 10 de junio de 1995, en el 
Seminario Teológico de Princeton, en ocasión de efectuarse el Programa Hispano de 
Verano. Durante los dos años posteriores al Encuentro, el vínculo de colaboración 
continuó y se profundizó en la labor de refinar las contribuciones individuales de 
manera que fuesen dignas de una publicación de excelencia. 

A más largo plazo, este libro surge del esfuerzo de congregar a veteranos y 
novicios, profesores y estudiantes, en los distintos campos del estudio religioso en las 
comunidades hispanas norteamericanas, para que dialoguen, compartan, piensen y 
escriban en conjunto. La unidad hispana del Fondo para la Educación Teológica, la 
Comunidad de Teólogos Hispanos, la Academia para el Estudio de la Historia de la 
Iglesia Latina, la Asociación para la Educación Teológica Hispana, la Iniciativa 
Teológica Hispana, los Programas de Verano Hispanos y revistas como Apuntes, que 
ya entra a su decimoctavo año de publicación, son instancias destacadas que me 
vienen a la mente de este afán congregador. Justo es que se mencione en este contexto 
a Justo... a Justo González, el ángel guardián de todas estas empresas, quien escribe 
el prólogo de este libro, como lo ha hecho con tantos otros, además, claro está, de ser 
el autor del capítulo dedicado a la eclesiología. El concepto de “teología en conjun- 
to”, debe también anotarse, es ahijado de la teoría que González elabora en su obra 
seminal Mañana: Christian Theology from a Hispanic Perspective (1990) de la 
teología hispana norteamericana como “teología Fuenteovejuna” en obvia referencia 
a la famosa obra de Lope de Vega. 

Son diez los autores que abordan sus temas siguiendo un esquema dogmáti- 
co tradicional. José David Rodríguez, hijo, graduado de este seminario y profesor en 
la Escuela Luterana de Teología, de Chicago, quien como co-editor nos acompaña 
hoy y dentro de breves minutos entrará en diálogo con ustedes, escribe el capítulo ini- 
cial, además de, junto a la otra editora, la introducción. Es una introducción muy útil 
sobre el desarrollo histórico de la teología hispana y sus distintos avatares. 

Teresa Chávez Sauceda aborda la doctrina de Dios; Eliseo Pérez Alvarez, la 
cristología en relación con el sacramento de la eucaristía; a Samuel Soliván, como 
buen teólogo pentecostal, le corresponde la doctrina del Espíritu Santo; Pablo 
Jiménez lidia con el lugar de la Biblia en las comunidades latinas; Justo González, 
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como ya he dicho, desarrolla el tema de la eclesiología; David Maldonado, el de la 
antropologia; David Traverzo Galarza, el de la doctrina del pecado; Elizabeth Conde- 
Frazier, la espiritualidad; y, finalmente, Loida Martell-Otero, los desafios presentes y 
futuros de este modo de conceptualizar el pensamiento teológico. 

No es adecuado que intente resumir el contenido de cada capítulo. Eso nos 
tomaría demasiado tiempo. Además, el objetivo de estas breves palabras es lograr que 
todos ustedes adquieran y lean el libro. Me limitaré sencillamente a indicar, a manera 
de estímulo para que ustedes hagan su propia lectura de la obra, algunos aspectos 
interesantes de ella. 

Samuel Soliván logra una interpretación provocadora del bautismo del - 
Espíritu Santo y de la glosolalia que recalca el evento de pentecostés como uno de 
reconocimiento del valor ante los ojos de Dios de la rica diversidad cultural, étnica y 
lingiifstica de la humanidad. Justo González rescata el valor de las cuatro dimen- 
siones clásicas de la iglesia: una, santa, católica y apostólica, a la vez que invierte su 
orden de necesidad - de la apostolicidad a la unidad - y las reinterpreta a la luz de las - 
experiencias de las comunidades hispanas. Es un ensayo que muestra una vez más su 
excepcional conocimiento de las tradiciones doctrinales y su facultad para impartir 2 — 
éstas un sutil giro de novedad. Elizabeth Conde-Frazier pugna por superar las con- 
cepciones individualistas y moralistas de la espiritualidad y la santidad, vinculande 
éstas últimas con las aspiraciones comunitarias de justicia. Son particularmente — 
interesantes sus reflexiones sobre la corporalidad y espiritualidad femeninas. 

Eliseo Pérez Álvarez conjuga muy bien la cristología y la eucaristía, en e: 
horizonte de las agonias y las esperanzas de un pueblo que sufre, ora, labora y cele- - 
bra. Pérez Álvarez, David Maldonado y David Traverzo Galarza elaboran una soterio- 3 
logía que intenta superar las dicotomías tan conocidas entre la salvación personal y - 
la justicia social, la conversión individual y la liberación histórica. Traverzo Galarza 
aprovecha muy bien su tesis doctoral sobre Orlando Costas, igual que su lectura de’ 
libro de Elsa Tamez, Contra toda condena (1990), que ha leído en su traducción a' 
inglés The Amnesty of Grace (1993), para desarrollar una doctrina del pecado que 
permite una visión profética de sus dimensiones estructurales sociales. Finalmente. — 
en un ambicioso ensayo programático, Loida Martell-Otero intenta radiografiar low 
distintivo de la teología hispano norteamericana frente a la teología latinoamerican: — 
de liberación, por un lado, y la usual en los centros académicos estadounidenses, po; 
el otro. 
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Permitaseme, dentro de la voluntad de ser breve, para que el diálogo discurre 
sobre todo con José David Rodríguez, hijo, acentuar algunos elementos que me 
parecen importantes. Primero, aunque el libro se presenta en su título como une 
“teología protestante”, se transgreden continuamente las antiguas, y en muchos casos 
quizá obsoletas distinciones confesionales. Continuamente se citan autores católicos 
de manera elogiosa y se hace referencia a sus obras, metáforas y conceptos como para- 
digmáticos. Entre los teólogos católicos continuamente nombrados se cuentan 
Virgilio Elizondo, Roberto Goizueta, hijo, Ada María Isasi-Díaz, Fernando Segovia, 
Allan Figueroa Deck y Orlando Espín. Se citan al mismo nivel que protestantes y 
pentecostales como Justo González, Orlando Costas y Eldin Villafañe. Es evidente y 
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-jemplar el esfuerzo de dejar a un lado los signos de segregación y de acentuar los 
símbolos de identidad común. 

Segundo, el libro pretende cosechar un fructífero pasado reciente de cre- 
atividad teológica. Se trata de recoger lo más valioso de esa cosecha, sobre todo al 
nivel de nuevas metáforas y paradigmas: el mestizaje/mulataje, la peculiaridad de la 
lectura de la Biblia en español, el principio Galilea o la misión desde la periferia y la 
marginalidad, Pentecostés como matriz de la multiculturalidad, la familia extendida 
nispana como símbolo hermenéutico de la unidad de la iglesia, entre muchos otros. 
Prevalece una determinación generosa de reconocer y valorar, no de criticar o 
degradar, la obra de los colegas en la peregrinación de la diáspora hispano/latina. 

Tercero, desde el primer hasta el último ensayo, en múltiples intersticios de 
cada artículo, se expresa la determinación de superar las tradiciones teológicas pa- 
riarcales y misóginas. Es un afán de equidad presente no sólo en los trabajos de las 
res autoras mujeres, sino también en los de los siete varones. Sólo habría que esperar 
que en el futuro esa excesiva desigualdad numérica, tres vis-á-vis siete, desaparezca. 

En cuarto lugar, como bien recalca Martell-Otero, se intenta vivir creadora- 
nente la tensión entre el doble contexto vivencial: la congregación de fe y la comu- 
ridad académica. ¿Cómo conjugar la rigurosidad intelectual y las normas elitistas de 
los centros universitarios y teológicos norteamericanos con el sentido de pertenencia 
4 un pueblo marginado y discriminado? ¿Cómo vincular la erudición y los patrones 
Je excelencia académica con las preocupaciones pastorales y proféticas? Son diver- 
sas identidades que luchan por convivir en el alma laberíntica del teólogo y la teólo- 
ya. Es una tensión que puede ser fuente de creatividad, pero también de rupturas y 
Jolorosas fragmentaciones. 

A esto se une, en quinto lugar, la contradicción de los dos lenguajes, tema 
tes explorado por Virgilio Elizondo: la congregación que ora y adora en español y 
a universidad o seminario que exclusiviza el inglés como vehículo de pensamiento y 
roducción intelectuales. Este libro encara estos temas buscando nuevas perspectivas 
sobre ellos. El asunto se agrava por la tradición fuertemente monolingúe de los cen- 
ros universitarios norteamericanos. Quizá todos aquí conozcan el viejo chiste, repeti- 
lo por Jaroslav Pelikan en su libro The Melody of Theology (1988), a saber: la defini- 
sión de una persona que conoce muchos idiomas, es políglota; la de quien conoce dos 
diomas, bilingiie; la del que sólo conoce un idioma, un americano. Es, en efecto, un 
'ontexto de tensión que en general tiende a priorizar el inglés y a minusvalorar el 
spafiol, restringiéndolo al ámbito de lo doméstico y familiar. 

En sexto lugar, y retornando al ensayo de Martell-Otero, hay aquí un esfuer- 
'0 notable de precisar las particularidades de esta teología hispana o latina. Se trata, 
egún la autora/editora, de un viraje epistemológico o paradigmático. Este nuevo 
nodo de hacer teología, cito, “desafía al método tradicional con su preferencia por la 
rtodoxia sobre la ortopraxis, su énfasis en un modelo cartesiano del conocimiento y 
u inclinación historicista en declarar sus análisis objetivos y libres de todo juicio de 
lor... Los métodos teológicos tradicionales sólo han logrado sacralizar la injusticia 
- ofuscar las estructuras sociales del pecado...” (pág. 147) 

Ciertamente, admite Martell-Otero, esta nueva perspectiva se alimenta 
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j 
históricamente de la teología latinoamericana de liberación, al present ésta como. 
sujeto de la reflexión al ser humano considerado como “no- persona”. Sólo que mien-' 
tras los latinoamericanos han identificado la “no-persona” como el pobre, los his-. 
panos norteamericanos amplían el palio para incluir a las minorías étnicas y la 
mujeres, a los diversos marginados e invisibilizados por las estructuras de poder. 

Es un planteamiento interesante que, sin embargo, parece ignorar los cam: 
bios en la teología latinoamericana de liberación durante la última década. Ésta 
pasado por un proceso de ampliación y enriquecimiento de la noción de “pobre” 
incorporando justamente a los diversos sujetos excluidos. El quinto centenario del lle 
mado “descubrimiento de América” sensibilizó a los teólogos de América Latina a 1 
desventuras de los pueblos indígenas y desde hace ya años se viene trabajando en 1 
coyunturas entre clase, raza, etnia, culturas y género. El extraordinario libro 
Gustavo Gutiérrez sobre Bartolomé de las Casas En busca de los pobres de Jesucrists 
(1992), en mi opinión la mejor obra del teólogo peruano, es muestra elocuente de l+ 
dicho. Los trabajos sobre economía y teología de Franz Hinkelammert, Hug 
Assmann y Jung Mo Sung plantean, por su lado, el problema de los desechables + 
excluidos por la globalización neo-liberal. Además se trabaja el tema del sacrificio G 
los inocentes, en una sociedad en que impera la idolatría del mercado. Enrique Duss 
parece irse moviendo por esa dirección de las “víctimas” en sus nuevos replantec 
sobre la ética (la Universidad Nacional Autónoma de México acaba de publicar sis: 
extenso tratado sobre el tema). El libro antes mencionado de Elsa Tamez, Contra toda 
condena, utiliza, para releer la doctrina paulina de la justificación y la justicia divina 
la categoría abarcadora de “excluidos”, que cubre los marginados a los que parece 
referirse Martell-Otero. 

Con ello, sin duda he dado el paso a una fase esencial de toda buena reseña. 
aun la más afirmativa: la toma de distancia crítica, que es una forma paradójica pera 
indispensable de la solidaridad intelectual. Además de la anterior observación sobre 
el descuido de los últimos trabajos de teología latinoamericana, este libro requier" 
una mayor profundización sobre hermenéutica, a fin de evadir los resquicios de lite E 
lismo exegético que a veces sacan cabeza aquí o allá. El trabajo de Pablo Jiménez «+ 
un paso en buena dirección, pero transcurre, en mi opinión, con excesiva celerid: + 
por dilemas y enigmas hermenéuticos que han provocado mucha reflexión en disti-= 
tas tendencias y corrientes teológicas, sobre todo desde la publicación hace más de 
dos décadas de La liberación de la teología (1975), de Juan Luis Segundo. Lástima 
que no se pudo contar con un trabajo de reflexión hermenéutica del profesor Ediber = 
López, quien, desde esta orilla insular, con su preparación académica y como partic: . 
pante del Encuentro de Princeton, pudo haber contribuido a solidificar esta parte d+ 
trayecto. : 

Por ultimo, en esta fase critica debo sefialar una carencia que para esio 
reseñista no deja de ser dolorosa. No basta con afirmar, como hace Martell-Otero, ia 
necesidad de valorar lo que se escribe desde la periferia, en el sur del Bronx, en 
Manila o en San Juan. Hay que pasar del dicho al hecho, si se quiere compartir un 
mismo techo. De los autores de estos ensayos, este lector hubiese esperado el esfuer- 
zo por entablar un diálogo con la producción teológica que con muchos obstáculos y 
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dificultades se hace, en español, en Puerto Rico. Creo que las reflexiones sobre la 
teologia latinoamericana se hubiesen enriquecido con el reconocimiento de la obra de 
Samuel Silva Gotay El pensamiento cristiano revolucionario en América Latina 
(1981), sobre los origenes de esa corriente intelectual continental. Pienso también que 
en la consideración de los vínculos entre teología, profetismo y pastoral hubiese sido 
muy provechoso tomar en cuenta los libros de José David Rodríguez, padre 
Introducción a la teología (1993) y El precio de la vocación profética (1994). 

Me parece, además, que los análisis del destierro y el exilio se hubiesen 
podido nutrir hermenéuticamente, no sólo de los trabajos de Elizondo, sino también 
de ese hermoso y sugestivo libro de la literatura israelita del exilio escrito por Samuel 
Pagán, Su presencia en la ausencia (1993). Creo que al discutir los asuntos rela- 
cionados con los maridajes agónicos entre la conquista, la colonización y la evange- 
lización de las Américas, algo, aunque no fuese mucho, pudo utilizarse de 
vangelización y violencia: La conquista de América (1990), de Luis N. Rivera 
Pagán. Quienes denuncian la marginación de sus comunidades hispanas en los 
Estados Unidos, deben tener mucho cuidado en no marginar a quienes permanecemos 
en la Isla, orando, pensando y escribiendo en español y tratando de ayudar a nuestras 
comunidades religiosas y sociales a descubrir los senderos inéditos de su destino. En 
este libro se nos ignora y niega el reconocimiento. 

Dicha esta palabra crítica matizada de cierto dolor y frustración, reitero lo 
afirmado al inicio. Esta obra es una muy grata adición a los esfuerzos de excelentes 
compañeros y compañeras de, en el inmenso y complejo entorno académico del que- 
acer teológico norteamericano, imprimir con dignidad y audacia las huellas y signos 
del pensamiento y el sentimiento de las congregaciones hispanas. 

A nombre de la comunidad teológica evangélica puertorriqueña reciban us- 
edes nuestra más profunda gratitud. !Muchas gracias! 
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Faculty Openings 


Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary seeks applicants for a position 
Systematic Theology. The position may be a senior or junior appointment. The 
successful candidate will be equipped to interpret Christian faith in the light 

pervasive themes in the history of Christian thought, particularly theology of 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Interest in theological ethics is also a hig 
_desiderable qualification. The faculty member sought will be expected to comb 
excellence in classroom teaching, scholarship, and publication with interest 
active participation in the church. The seminary is an affirmative action emplo; 
Applications letters with two references may be sent to the Office of the 
Garrett-Evangelical Theological Seminary, 2121 Sheridan Road, Evan 
Illinois 60201 or e-mailed to: seminary@nwu.edu. Teaching elas Sa 
See 1, 1998 or at another time e A 
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_ uate teaching may also be e required in in há position. | 


Women dl minority o are ee o Strong teaching sk 
and the ability to involve students in research are desired. Applicants should 
graduates of APA approved programs and internships, and be currently licer 
and eligible for licensure in Oregon. The appointment is expected to be 
Assistant or Associate Professor level. Salary is based on rank and experie 
This is a tenure track position and is needed for fall of 1998. 


The Graduate School of Clinical Psychology and George Fox University offers 
Psy.D. degree under a professional practitioner-scholar model in the context « 
Christian world-view. Our goal is to prepare graduates who are qualifiec 
become licensed clinical psychologists and are specialists in dealing with spiri 
al or religious issues as they relate to clients’ health and/or o 


George Fox University is affiliated with the Friends (Quaker Church, andi is toe 
ed in Newberg, Oregon, about 25 miles from downtown Portland. Oregon 
known for its beauty, wilderness areas, and recreational opportunities. Applic: 
should submit a vita and a one-page statement of their views on the relation: 
between psychology and Christian faith to: Leonardo M. Marmol, Ph.D., Prog 
Director, Graduate School of Clinical Psychology, 414 N. Meridian, eves ( 
97132-2697; fax no. 503-537-3834. 
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